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as the war against slavery was the commanding cause of 
the period before us ; that is, in the language of Andrew 
Carnegie : 

" The great duty of our generation is to put a stop to man 
killing, as the great work of Lincoln's generation was to put a 
stop to man selling." 

May the United States lead in this sacred cause! 
There is more glory in it in one day than on a hundred 
battlefields in a thousand years. [Prolonged applause 
on both sides of the Chamber.] 



An Ambitious, Mistaken Policy. 

Speech of Hon. James A. Tawney of Minnesota, in the House 

of Representatives, Wednesday, April 15, 1908, on 

the Naval Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. Chairman, to authorize four new battleships would 
mean an increase for naval construction of $48,000,000 
and $4,000,000 annually for maintenance when these 
vessels are placed in commission. The authorization of 
two battleships would mean an increased expenditure for 
new construction of $24,000,000 and $2,000,000 annually 
for maintenance. The addition of the proposed four new 
battleships would make our aggregate expenditures on 
account of the navy next year greater than the expendi- 
tures of any country in the world for that purpose in any 
one year. This is no exaggeration and is not made for 
the purpose of exciting alarm. I have carefully analyzed 
the army and navy budgets of the United States, Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Japan, and I am able, by a 
comparison of the expenditures for the purpose by each 
country named, to show that in proportion to the size of 
our army and navy we are expending this year more than 
one hundred per cent, in excess of the expenditures of 
any other country in the world for the same purposes, 
and that no nation in the world approaches our expendi- 
tures on account of wars past and wars to come. 

But the House and the country should understand that 
the opposition to this ambitious, mistaken naval policy 
of four battleships, or two battleships each year, is not 
based entirely upon the aggregate cost in either case. 
While I shall vote for one battleship, there is much that 
could be said in opposition to the authorization of that one. 

Navies are built and maintained for national defense. 
They are not intended and cannot be justified upon the 
ground that they are necessary to satisfy an ambition, 
either personal or national, to compete with other nations 
in time of peace in size and number of fighting machines. 
In this country the prestige and power of the nation does 
not depend upon the size of our army or the size of our 
navy. There is no policy of our government, either 
foreign or domestic, to enforce which the size of either 
is the first or the only essential. We have eighty millions 
of patriotic people. It is in them and their patriotism 
that the strength of our nation exists, and not in our 
standing army or our permanent naval establishment. 
In the future, as in the past, the strength of our policies 
and the ability of our government to enforce them will 
be measured by ourselves and by foreign nations, not by 
the size of our army or our navy, but by the resources, 
the patriotism, and the loyalty of our people, who are 
known throughout the world to be ready and willing at 
any and all times to sacrifice their property, aye, even 



their lives, in the defense of their government and its 
beneficent institutions. 

We should not, therefore, encourage our people to 
surrender to militarism that self-reliance, that conscious- 
ness of superior individual national strength upon which 
as a nation they have always relied, by teaching them to 
rely upon a standing army and a navy in time of peace 
large enough to be capable of successfully competing with 
the armies and the navies of the world, or any one of 
them, in time of war. 

If it is not to gratify an ambition to excel other nations 
in the size and number of big battleships that we are now 
asked to depart from the policy declared two years ago 
of authorizing but one big battleship each year, what, 
then, is it that prompts this proposed change in that 
policy ? Will any one claim there is reason to apprehend 
war with any foreign nation within the next decade ? If 
there is, the information upon which that apprehension 
is based has been carefully withheld from the legislative 
branch of the government. [Applause.] If there is, 
then why is our magnificent fleet of sixteen battleships, 
with its foreign auxiliary ships, now sailing in the Pacific, 
soon to start upon a naval parade around the world, 
leaving our Pacific and our Atlantic coasts exposed and 
defenseless for a period of almost a year ? [Applause.] 
This fact proves not alone that the proposed competitive 
naval policy is prompted by an ambition to excel other 
nations in the size and number of our big battleships, but 
it also proves that those who advocate this policy realize 
the tremendous advantage we enjoy by reason of our 
magnificent geographical isolation. [Applause.] 

Are we, in appropriating the money of the people for 
our national defense, to entirely ignore our splendid 
geographical isolation? Are we to entirely ignore the 
physical facts that make it practically impossible, with 
the modern means of warfare, for any nation to invade 
our territory or come within range of our coast line 
without being intercepted by the means of defense we 
now have at our command ? If our isolation enables us 
to dispense with our navy as a means of national defense 
for almost a year, why are we not justified in relying 
upon that isolation and the navy we now have, when 
that navy is at home and available as an additional 
means of defense ? [Applause.] 

The transport service of no European nation is suffi- 
cient, even without opposition, to land upon American 
soil an army of one hundred thousand men at a given 
time. There is no country in the Orient that has a naval 
base within reaching distance of our Pacific coast, and no 
Oriental nation would be so reckless of its own interests 
as to risk the loss of its navy or its fleet by attempting to 
send it past the Hawaiian Islands for the purpose of 
attacking us upon the Pacific coast. It would know, 
what is plain to every mind, that without having a naval 
base between its home ports and the object of its attack, 
and without its vessels being able to stop somewhere and 
coal and repair, they would never return. In time of war 
the ports of every country in the world are closed to the 
navies of the contending nations, and each one of the 
combatants is driven to rely upon its own ports for sup- 
plies and for the means of carrying on naval warfare. 

Men talk about the thousand miles of American coast 
line, and the danger which threatens us in consequence of 
its extent, as though that coast line were marked by an 
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old worn fence and our enemies in time of war would 
occupy the land on the opposite side, and invade Ameri- 
can soil with all the ease with which the cows of one 
farmer break into the pasture of another. [Applause.] 
Why, gentlemen, our geographical isolation is an asset 
of our nation far more valuable as a means of national 
defense than all the navies we can build. No nation, 
European or Oriental, would be reckless enough to risk 
the loss of its army and navy by attempting to invade 
our soil or come within range of our coast batteries. 

But, Mr. Chairman, recent events have demonstrated 
that we have in the past pursued a bungling naval policy, 
one that is absolutely inexcusable. Notwithstanding the 
hundreds of millions of dollars we have expended during 
the last decade in the construction of our navy, we to-day 
know that, because of our lack of auxiliary vessels, our 
navy is woefully deficient as a practical fighting organiza- 
tion. We seem to have proceeded upon thetheory that 
all our nation demands or expects is the building of the 
biggest battleships in order to gratify a boyish ambition 
to have something other nations do not possess, or we 
have proceeded on the theory that the mere building of 
these great fighting machines would have the effect of 
affording protection by scaring the other fellows. 

Every American citizen who has been looking upon 
the growth of our navy with patriotic pride has recently 
been humiliated by the fact that our splendid fleet of 
sixteen battleships could not even start or successfully 
make the voyage in which it is now engaged, and which 
it might be called upon in time of war to make, without 
the aid of at least twenty-eight auxiliary vessels flying a 
foreign flag. A more disgraceful national spectacle was 
never witnessed by our people than this. It is the result 
of our pursuing the policy, in respect to the upbuilding of 
our navy, of giving almost exclusive attention to the 
building of battleships and cruisers, and entirely ignoring 
the fact that in time of war they are valueless unless they 
have a full complement of auxiliary vessels to accompany 
them and supply them with the means absolutely essen- 
tial to their existence and their effectiveness in time of 
war. It may be that this mistake is due to the fact that 
the necessary auxiliary vessels, though as essential to the 
efficiency of the navy as a battleship, are not so attractive, 
do not involve the expenditure of so much money, and 
do not afford the opportunity for the same pyrotechnic 
display upon the ocean or at the summer resorts along 
the coast. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, for that reason 
we have made the mistake of building a navy that to-day, 
in order to make the voyage from ocean to ocean, is 
obliged to rely upon auxiliary vessels belonging to for- 
eign nations. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a statement of the 
annual expenditures of the United States, England, 
France and Germany in preparation for war, including 
the size of the army and navy of each country, the ex- 
penditures for their army and navy, administration, main- 
tenance and new construction ; also a statement of the 
amount of revenue collected in 1907 by England, France, 
Germany, and the amount of revenue collected and esti- 
mated in the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908, which I desire to present for the informa- 
tion of the House. It is only fair that I should say that 
the details upon which this statement is based were pre- 
pared by Mr. A. P. C. Griffin, the chief bibliographer of 



the Congressional Library, one of the ablest statisticians 
in the public service, from the military and naval budgets 
of the countries named, which are on file in that Library. 
Mr. Chairman, this statement is a very interesting one 
to those who are paying some attention to the amount of 
money our government is to-day expending in preparing 
for war and on account of past wars. It shows that this 
current fiscal year we are expending $204,122,855 on 
account of preparations for war, or about $29,000,000 
more than we have expended in the construction of pub- 
lic buildings since the beginning of the government. 

A comparison of the amounts expended by the United 
States this year on account of preparation for war with 
the amounts expended for the same purpose by England, 
France, Germany and Japan, together with a statement 
of the relative strength of the army and navy of these 
countries, is worthy of most careful consideration on the 
part of every member of this House, and should also be 
considered by the people whose money is thus appropri- 
ated and expended for destructive purposes. 

[Mr. Tawney's tables of these expenditures, which are 
too extended to be quoted here, are given in the Con- 
gressional Record for April 18.] 

These figures show that, on account of preparation for 
war the United States, with an army of 52,000 men and 
a navy of 42,000 men, is expending this year only 
$66,473,701.18 less than England, with an army of 204,- 
300 men and a navy of 129,000 men ; that the United 
States is expending for this purpose only $35,884,869.03 
less than Germany, with her army of 600,000 and her 
navy of 62,000 men; that the United States is expend- 
ing for this purpose in excess of the amount expended 
by France, with her army of 550,000 men and her navy 
of 56,285 men, $2,683,332.46. 

A further comparison of the sums expended by these 
countries on account of preparation for war and on ac- 
count of past wars shows the startling fact that we are ex- 
pending more than any other nation in the world for both 
objects named. We are this year expending $84,975,- 
238.75 more than England, $136,067,838.95 more than 
Germany, and $152,859,936.46 more than France. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how long will the American peo- 
ple acquiesce in this extravagant expenditure for de- 
structive purposes ? We are to-day excelling any nation 
in the world. If we adopt the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hobson], our naval 
budget authorized at this session of Congress will exceed 
in amount the naval budget of any other country in the 
world. And let me say here that for the past three years 
England has been reducing her expenses both in respect 
to the army and in respect to her navy. The Admiralty 
have recommended or estimated this year for only one 
" Dreadnought " — 

Me. Littlefield? Instead of four? 
Me. Tawney : Instead of four, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Alabama. That statement is not made upon 
hearsay or upon newspaper information, but it is made 
from the naval estimates submitted at this session of 
Parliament, a copy of which I hold in my hand, having 
obtained it from the Congressional Library. 

In support of the proposition that this policy of in- 
creasing the navy by the building of nothing but big 
battleships is the result of an ambition on the part of the 
great naval powers of the world to excel each other, I 
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will quote what the premier of England said last month, 
in the debate on the naval budget in the House of 

Commons : 

" Mr. Asquith on Monday pronounced, perhaps unwittingly, 
a solemn condemnation of what was done three years ago — " 

It was at that time when they laid the keel of the first 
great " Dreadnought " — 

" when he said: ' We do not wish to take a lead, but we want 
to do everything in our power to prevent a new spurt in com- 
petitive shipbuilding between the great naval powers.' " 

Mr. Chairman, from this statement of the premier of 
England, when discussing the naval budget for the next 
fiscal year, which is now under consideration in the Par- 
liament of England, we see that the greatest naval power 
of the world practically admits, through its premier and 
by proposing to authorize only one battleship for the next 
year, its mistake when it adopted the policy five years ago 
of establishing a new standard in the size of great bat- 
tleships, and that now that nation proposes to do every- 
thing in its power to prevent the further extension of 
this policy of competitive shipbuilding between the great 
naval powers of the world. If England, situated as she 
is geographically, with all of her great interests extending 
thrqugh other European countries, can afford to do this, 
how much more can the United States afford to do the 
same, instead of doing as is proposed by the Naval Com- 
mittee and by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hobson], taking " a new spurt in competi- 
tive shipbuilding" as between ourselves and other na- 
tions, and thus check the tendency, not only in our 
country but in other countries of the world, toward this 
extravagant expenditure in preparation for wars which, 
in my judgment, will never come. 

I submit that neither the revenues of the government 
nor the necessities of our national defense demand any 
increase whatever in our navy or demand any change in 
the policy adopted a year ago of authorizing but one bat- 
tleship each year. [Applause.] ' 

Mr. Chairman, if we adopt and continue this ambitious 
competitive naval policy, how long will it be before the 
American people, in order to meet the increasing expen- 
ditures on account of this policy and the maintenance of 
our navy, will be compelled to change their system of 
Federal taxation by adding to the indirect system, which 
has always obtained in time of peace, the system of 
direct taxation ? Our national expenditures are increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Only sixteen years ago the 
country was startled by the fact that our expenditures had 
reached 1500,000,000 annually, while to-day our national 
expenditures are at the rate of almost $100,000,000 a 
month, or a billion dollars every year. 

In view of this fact, and in view also of our diminishing 
revenues under our present system of indirect taxation, 
and in view, too, of the entire absence of any danger of 
war with any foreign nation as well as of our splendid geo- 
graphical isolation, I submit that the representatives of 
the people here upon this floor are not justified in adding 
150,000,000 more to this naval appropriation bill for the 
purpose of gratifying either an individual or a national 
ambition to excel other nations in the size and number 
of great battleships. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hobson : Will the gentleman yield ? 

Me. Tawnet : I will yield to the gentleman. 



Me. Hobson : I want to ask the gentleman if last year 
he did not predict a deficit of $100,000,000 ? 

Me. Tawnet : I did. 

Me. Hobson: And didn't the gentleman miss it by 
about $190,000,000? 

Me. Tawnet : In answer to that — 

Me. Hobson : There was a surplus of $90,000,000 — 

Me. Tawnet. One moment. The gentleman cannot 
put a question into my mouth and answer it at the same 
time. In answer to the gentleman from Alabama I 
will say that the prediction of $100,000,000 deficit was 
made long before the close of Congress, upon the theory 
that if the appropriations asked for were granted there 
would be that deficit. I am glad to say that not all 
these appropriations were granted. We managed to 
keep them down, so that instead of a deficit appearing 
at the end of the last session we showed an estimated 
surplus of about $25,000,000, based on estimated reve- 
nues. But, Mr. Chairman, while I estimated at the close 
of the last session a surplus of $25,000,000, and was 
justified in doing so on the basis of the receipts of the 
government at that time, we are to-day confronted with 
a deficit of $60,000,000 at the close of this fiscal year. 
If the naval policy proposed by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hobson] prevails, our deficit at the end of 
the next fiscal year will reach the enormous sum of 
$150,000,000. [Applause.] 



Senator Hale's Exposure of the Growing 

Extravagance in the Military and 

Naval Expenditures of the 

Government. 

In a speech on the Army Appropriation Bill, on April 7, 
Senator Hale interpreted in plain language the meaning 
of the current and proposed legislation increasing the 
military establishment. He referred kindly at the outset 
to Senator Warren of Wyoming, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, who had carefully man- 
aged the bill in its course through the Senate, and had 
shown a willingness to give information in regard to it 
when called upon. The trouble was not with the Chair- 
man, but with the Senators. They had not taken suffi- 
cient pains to inquire into the merits of the different 
items in the bill, and, in fact, had shown a culpable 
indifference as well as ignorance of the subject of mili- 
tary appropriations. Mr. Hale was frequently inter- 
rupted by his colleagues, some of whom seem to have 
been startled by his statements. He said : 

Senator Hale : It was not the fault of the Senator 
in charge that the bill embodies so large an increase. It 
is what is going on constantly without all Senators or 
the country being aware of it — the enormous increases 
of the military establishment to the prejudice of all 
other appropriations and claims. 

We cannot get, Mr. President, consideration of other 
bills, because, as everybody knows, the revenues are 
likely to wane, and are now waning, and we are likely 
to be confronted with a deficit; and not many months 
ahead we shall be found spending more money than 



